THE    GREAT   TUDORS
the centres of Spain's power were not like raids upon her out-
lying possessions. Quarrels between the commanders and
terrible mortality among the men were the marks of a
lamentable fiasco, but Drake's reputation suffered most by a
patent decay in that decision in action for which he had once
been so remarkable. At the official enquiry he was able to
clear himself of anything culpable, but it was more than the
machinations of his many enemies that forbade his further
immediate employment in high command. He retired to
the lands in Devon that his second wife, Elizabeth Sydenhanij
had been managing since their marriage in 1585, and there
he stayed for three years.
The war went badly, for though England had been saved
in 1588, she could not be certain that there would not be
another Armada, and she could find no way to do anything
decisive. In many ways Spain was less vulnerable at sea
than she had been ten or twenty years before, for she had
learned how to defend herself against the type of attack of
which Drake had been master. But the English statesmen,
not only of that day, but for a century afterwards, failed to
realise that fact, and they tried again and again to win a
decisive victory with inadequate means. The last act of
Drake's life was played out in such an effort, in which
ironically he was linked with the man under whom he had
begun his active career thirty years before.
John Hawkins was now an old man who had for many
years been absorbed in the details of shore administration.
He was no longer fitted for the onerous demands of West
Indian warfare, while Drake's imperious self-confidence and
impatience of contradiction made him a most awkward
colleague. The failure was tragic. None of the successes
of the Caribbean raid of 1585 came to grace the more amply
fitted expedition of 1595, but ill-fortune dogged it from the
start. Its story belongs to naval history, and here all that
we can note is Drake's decline from his pristine vigour. The
romantic biographer may attempt to disguise it and blame
all the fault on the more prosaic Hawkins, but it is hard to
deny that a good deal of the trouble was the fault of Drake's
petulance or perhaps even of his conceit. His own end came
after Hawkins was gone, and as all through his life his
actions had been touched with the high colours of the
picturesque, so the manner of his death was darkened to an
almost theatrical effect. When all the plans of the venture
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